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tween us and London, and I read to him the Emperor's letter of which he did not know anything. The Chancellor thought that the Emperor was confusing several things. The Russian mobilization, he said, would be such an unheard-of proceeding against us that we could not put up with it; if Russia continued, we must also begin to mobilize, and an ultimatum had had to be dispatched to the Czar so as not to bring our mobilization too much in arrears. That was my view too. The blood-guilt of those responsible for the Russian mobilization is not lessened by any bungling on the part of our Government. In spite of the agreement which had been established at the eleventh hour between us and England, the Russian mobilization had made war inevitable unless a miracle happened. Longer hesitation on our part would have delivered our territory to the enemy, and would have been inexcusable. In reality the Russians had been mobilizing since the 25th, and this advance did us considerable harm when the machines of war began to move. I gave the Chancellor to understand, however, that it seemed to me right to stress more in the ultimatum the fact that positive agreement existed, and a favourable mediation was in progress. The Chancellor replied with some warmth that this had been said all along and Russia had just answered it by mobilizing.
I often wondered later whether the Emperor ought
,not to have sent somebody to St. Petersburg in time.
The most suitable man for this purpose, Hintze, was,